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The Month. 


|S aggeive the point of view of Civil Service Reform, the 

retirement of Wilson S. Bissell and the installation 
of William L. Wilson as Postmaster-General is the 
exchange of a tried executive officer, whose virtues and 
shortcomings alike are known to the public, for one still 
to be tested. Mr. Wilson’s Civil Service record up to 
the time of his being called to take charge of the Post 
Office Department has been in every way as good as Mr. 
Bissell’s was. His votes in Congress have been uni- 
formly in support of the Law and the Commission and 
the principle which they represent. He is known to 
his friends as a firm believer in a merit system to govern 
appointments and official tenure, and in his speech be- 
fore the Board of Trade and Transportation in New York 
City last year he made a candid statement to his fellow 
citizens everywhere of the faith which inspired him. 
This is a fitting time to quote his words, and to remind 
him that he has only to stand firmly on this platform 
of his own making, to win the lasting esteem of every 
citizen whose good will is worth having: 

‘¢ For us there is a higher and more exalted patriot- 
ism and grander possibilities under our free institu- 
tions. Patriotism and public duty must make every 
citizen of this country a Reformer of some sort. We 
have undertaken in this country to erecta free gov- 
ernment, and before perfection is attained there are 
many dreary paths of Retorm for the American peo- 
ple to traverse. It remains for us to reform the great 
system of our Civil Service in all its departments, 
State, national and municipal. 

*«‘ The voice of the Reformer, sounding like one cry- 
ivg in the wilderness to a people that apparently do 
not listen to him, will be heard for many years to 
come.”” 


These are good words, and in view of them Civil 
Service Reformers may well feel gratified at the Presi- 
dent’s choice, so long as he deemed it necessary to 
go outside of the Department in search of a head for it 
instead of filling the place by promotion. The one ques- 
tion which the new Postmaster-General will have to settle, 
and the solution of which will do much to determine his 
place in history, is whether he shall take his quarrel with 
the spoilsmen all at once and have it over, or whether he 





shall let it drag on through the whole of the coming two 
years. This is the sole alternative that presents itself. 
Give the spoils-seekers an inch, and they will take first 
an ell, then a furlong, then a mile. There is almost 
no limitto their rapacity. The only safe course is to 
set out with a big, black, unqualified ‘‘ No,’’ and let 
them snarl over it as much as they please. The Post- 
master-General is the intrenched party in such a con- 
test. If he has courage, he need only refuse to move 
and he is bound to come out victorious. If he retires for 
a safer position, however, he is lost. Lookit g back over 
Mr. Bissell’s two years in office, it must be said, to his 
credit, that he has at least given up no ground to the 
spoilsmen which they did not possess before, and that he 
has taken from them some to which their claim had long 
been officially recognized. On the whole, his administra- 
tion has been a distinct gain for Civil Service Reform 
over any which preceded it. Indeed, it was so good as 
continually to excite astonishment that he should not 
have made it yet better. 


The secret of Mr. Bissell’s falling short of his best possi- 
bilities, lay in his lack of aggressive courage on broad 
lines. Of defensive courage he had plenty. He could sit 
in his office, day after day, and repel the assaults of the 
political ruffians who sought to force him to turn the whole 
machinery of his great Department over to their keep- 
ing; not only would he refuse to be bullied, but he 
would hit back with vigor. When two candidates for 
postmaster laid their respective claims before him for 
arbitration, he was always ready to decide in favor of 
the better man, if he could find out who was the better. 
In several cases which came directly under the notice 
of the writer, he declined absolutely to make or recom- 
mend any appointment, because his choice appeared to 
be limited to certain men, all of whom seemed to him 
ill-qualified or of doubtful character. When the clamor 
for dismissal of Republican fourth-class postmasters 
became loudest, he was most calm. Not one of these 
men should go, he declared, until allowed to serve out 
the four years which would have been considered a full 
term in the case of a postmaster ofa higher class. The 
only exceptions he was willing to make was where 
charges of misconduct or inefficiency had been filed. 

All this was valuable, not only as indicating Mr. 
Bissell’s personal bent in the right direction, but by 
way of serving notice upon the spoils horde generally 
that they should not ride rough-shod over all consider- 
ations of decency. It fell pitifully short, however, of 
the full height to which the best friends of the Post- 
master-General had hoped he would rise in view of his 
splendid opportunity as a member of an Administration 
lifted into office by a popular uprising perhaps never 
precedented. The sequel proved that the desires of his 
friends were wise, and that his conservatism was useless, 
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even under the tests of ‘‘ practical’’ politics. Nothing 
that he could have done for the Reform cause could have 
subjected him to any fiercer criticism from the Bourbon 
element in his party; no shrinking from his highest 
ideals saved him from denunciation by the very class to 
whose false theories he had subordinated his better judg- 
ment. 


At point after point where he could have gained a 
great victory for Reform by an aggressive movement, 
his nerve seemed suddenly to fail him. If, for example, 
it was right to insist upon giving fourth-class postmasters 
a four-years term, it would have been right to give them 
a tenure for life or good behavior. Mr. Bissell always 
claimed that he could not do this without additional 
legislation, and that it was ‘‘not his business to legis- 
late’’; yet he ‘‘legislated’’ a four-years term for an 
office which long custom had made terminable at 
the will of the spoilsmen, and the absurdity of his argu- 
ment in the face of this inconsistency of conduct never 
appealed to him. Again, if it were right to discriminate 
between the applicants for a Presidential postoffice so 
as to be sure to get the best man, why was it necessary 
to make any change at all in many cases, where the post- 
master already in office was giving satisfactory service ? 
Not a single large postoffice in the United States stands 
to-day, after two years’ administration by a Postmaster- 
General and a President publicly committed to Civil 
Service Reform, as a monument to the progress of busi- 
ness principles and fixity of tenure in the postal system, 
where the New York postoffice stood when Mr. Cleveland 
left the White House in 1889! This is not for lack of 
opportunity. The St. Louis postoffice would have given 
Mr. Bissell a chance to prove the strength of his belief 
in the new order. Major Harlow was a veteran postal 
servant, who had worked his way up from the ranks, and 
whose appointment to the postmastership by President 
Harrison was the reward, not of partisan zeal, but of 
business energy. His work at the head of his office 
commanded universal approval; yet because he did not 
spend the Government’s time going about and collecting 
names to a petition for his retention, he had to make way 
for a successor who, however good a citizen and upright 
a gentleman personally, would not have been considered 
for a moment if he had not been a supporter of Mr, 
Cleveland in 1892. 

The shameful airing of personal recriminations and 
scandal in the court where Recorder Taylor has just 
convicted a rival negro politician of criminal libel, has 
filled column after column of the Washington daily 
newspapers at the very busiest season of the year, the 
closing of the session of Congress. This is a fair meas- 
ure of the importance in which the trial is held by the 
community upon which the President has saddled Taylor 
in defiance of its indignant protests. The hope in every 
breast has been that the revelations which were in store 
would move Mr. Cleveland’s mind to the extent of 
removing Taylor from office, even at so late an hour. 
His stubbornness in this matter is incomprehensible on 
any other ground than that he is subject to an interested 
influence somewhere in his official household. It has 
long been a matter of common knowledge that one 
member of this inner circle has obtained patronage favors 
at Taylor’s hands, and is to that extent interested in his 
fortunes. It may reasonably be doubted, therefore, 
whether a full presentation of the Recorder’s case, on 
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its private and personal side, has ever reached Mr. Cleve- 
land in such a manner as would commend it to his 
thoughtful consideration. 


No matter what verdict the jury might have rendered, 
the effect of the libel trial upon the public mind was 
bound to be the same, in confirming the universal wonder 
that a President pledged to the Reform of the Civil Serv- 
ice could have appointed such a politician as Taylor to 
an office of responsibility and importance, and kept him 
in his place in spite of all that was known about him, 
This of itself is enough to put a lasting reproach upon 
the Administration. There was no need of waiting for 
the record of the court proceedings to justify the 
Recorder’s removal. The Civil Service Commission, 
months ago, laid before Mr. Cleveland a carefully pre- 
pared report which showed Taylor to be wholly unfit to 
continue in office. He could have been dismissed then 
on Civil Service Reform grounds alone, and the Presi- 
dent would have been spared the ignominy of all that 
has followed. 

No Civil Service Reformer will feel the slightest regret 
at learning of the change that has been made in the 
Collectorship of the Pittsburgh revenue district in Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Kearns, the Collector who was removed, 
is the man who, when installed as custodian of the 
Government building at Pittsburgh, vaunted himself on 
the way he was cutting off the heads of employees, male 
and female indiscriminately, and regardless of politics. 
A ‘‘clean sweep’’ was what he was after, and he was 
bound to have it. When asked why he proposed dis- 
missing Democrats who had been considered good 
enough to hold their places through the Harrison 
administration, his answer was that he should sweep 
them out for that very reason. This was a Democratic 
Administration, and the people wanted Democrats to 
serve under it. A Republican must go, wherever found, 
because he was a Republican ; and anyone calling him- 
self a Democrat, whose Democracy was so poor that he 
could afford to serve under a Republican Administration, 
was just as bad as a Republican. So, out with them, 
every one! 


Mr. Kearns was under suspicion, some time ago, of 
levying campaign blackmail on his clerks, and Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt investigated his case and made a report 
which was printed in abstract in Goop GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. Roosevelt found nothing to prove that the Collector 
had actually coérced any of the employees of his office, 
though on all sides there was evidence that campaign 
funds, and large ones, had been raised among them. 
The men who were known to have contributed appeared 
to have done so of their own accord, because they under- 
stood that this was a part of the purchase-price of their 
places, and they were simply living up to the implied 
contract, But behold the change after the President 
had classified the Internal Revenue service! No sooner 
did the people in this Revenue office feel that they were 
under the ‘ protection ’’ of the Civil Service Law than 
complaints of assessments and kindred i:regularities 
found their way to Washington, and the President, on 
satisfying himself that they were true, took off Mr. . 
Kearns’s head with as much neatness and despatch as 
had characterized the Collector’s decapitations of his 
subordinates in the heyday of his power. Mr, Kearns, 
relieved of the cares of office, will now have time to 
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study his ‘‘ clean sweep’’ policy from the point of view 
of the swept. 


Disregarding a warning which almost any other man 
in his position would have heeded, President Cleveland 
has permitted the present Commissioner of Patents to 
place the Administration a second time in a false posi- 
tion. The first instance was in connection with the 
letting of the lithographic contract in the summer of 
1893, when Commissioner Seymour and Josiah Quincy 
between them succeeded in stirring up a savory mess 
from the effects of which not only they but their supe- 
riors in office will probably always suffer. In spite of 
this, Mr. Cleveland has just permitted Seymour to turn 
out, without excuse or explanation, two of the three 
members of the board of Examiners-in-Chief, Messrs. 
Clarke and Bates. Mr. Clarke was an appointee of 
President Grant’s, and had been in office since 1869. It 
might have been urged that he had reached an age when 
he could no longer bring his best powers to his work ; 
but the Commissioner, if he had any such reason in 
mind, had not the manliness to offer it. In the case of 
Mr. Bates not even such a plea would hold, for he is 
still in fall vigor of body and mind, with twenty years 
of usefulness before him in the ordinary course of things ; 
and he had made, and was still making, an unimpeach- 
able record on the Examiners’ bench. 


The case of Judge Bates, by the way, is especially 
outrageous from the point of view of Civil Service 
Reform, because his career illustrates in a marked man- 
ner the possibilities of the merit system. He entered 
the Patent Office as a clerk soon after graduation from 
college, and worked his way up to a Principal Examiner- 
ship. In 1877 a place on the board of Examiners-in- 
Chief—the appeals bench of the bureau—became vacant, 
and Secretary Schurz obtained from President Hayes 
permission to make a practical test of his plan for pro- 
motion by competitive examination. The examination 
was thrown open to the Principal Examiners, and Mr. 
Bates came out at the top of the list. The President 
sent his name to the Senate; the Senate confirmed the 
nomination ; and Mr, Bates took the place he had fairly 
earned and which he has held ever since with steadily 
increasing usefulness to the public. The patent bar 
holds him in the highest regard, and he has taken part 
in some fourteen thousand of the eighteen thousand 
cases which the board has adjudicated since its estab- 
lishment. His familiarity with patent law in all its 
various branches is so wide that it would take possibly 
another eighteen years to break in his successor equally 
well. 

Neither Clarke nor Bates is a partisan in the narrower 
sense. Both of the men named to take their places are 
Democrats. The whole thing wears the appearance of a 
pure spoils job. It presents one of those anomalies in 
our politics where a President pledged to the mainte- 
nance of the merit system lets himself be blindly led 
about by a subordinate who has never done anything for 
his Administration except to make it ridiculous or worse ; 
and where the petty authority vested in a bureau chief 
in return for campaign services is exercised to turn out 
of public employ men who are his superiors in everything 
except official rank. If such an outrage had been per- 
petrated under the Harrison Administration—which at 
least was above censure in its dealings with judicial 
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offices—Josiah Quincy would have stuffed his campaign 
book with another forty pages of hypocritical mock- 
heroics. 

At the late session of Congress the Civil Service Com- 
mission obtained all the money it asked for. It believed 
that it could get along for another year without any 
increase of appropriation on salary and general office 
account, but that it was desirable to have one thousand 
dollars increase for traveling expenses ; this was granted 
on motion of Senator Cockrell in open Senate. The 
attempt made by the House to cut the salary of the Sec- 
retary down from two thousand to sixteen hundred dol- 
lars failed, although the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations reported the salary as reduced. On motion of 
Senator Lodge, supported by Senator Hawley on the 
floor, the salary was restored without opposition. 


In the general deficiency law an appropriation is made 
for the continuance of the Census Office as a permanent 
bureau of the Interior Department, It is attached to 
the Secretary’s office under the same regulations as 
apply to the other parts of that office, and will probably 
be regarded as a part of the classified service of the 
Interior Department. But to put it formally under the 
Civil Service Rules may require action by the Presi- 
dent, as it is not clear from the language of the law 
that Congress itself intended to do this. The force of 
the permanent bureau will consist of perhaps ninety 
clerks, in addition to one chief of division and three 
special agents. The Commissioner of Labor, Col. Car- 
roll D. Wright, continues in charge. 


In Goop GOVERNMENT for July, 1894, there is an arti- 
cle giving an account of the selection of mail-weighers 
from the registers of the Railway Mail Service kept by 
the Civil Service Commission, notwithstanding that 
mail-weighers’ places are outside the classified service. 
Instead of appointing outsiders on the recommendation 
of members of Congress and party managers, the De- 
partment voluntarily picks its men from the head of the 
eligible registers. It does this because, as it states, 
it can ‘‘command a more efficient class of men tan 
can be procured through other methods.’’ ‘The Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General said last year that the 
appointment of weighers from the eligible lists had been 
a decided success ; so much so that the opinion was gen- 
eral that the new system should be permanently con- 
tinued. Accordingly this year the Department requested 
the Civil Service Commission to furnish lists of 628 eli- 
gibles as follows: From Illinois, 200; Iowa, 100; Mis- 
souri, 110; Arkansas, 20; Kansas, 15; Indian Territory, 
1; Wisconsin, 110; Minnesota, 60; North Dakota, 6, 
and Montana6. Out of this number about four hundred 
will be employed for somewhat more than a month while 
the weighing goes on. This is valuable testimony to 
the usefulness of the examinations preliminary to the 
employment of persons not merely to places covered by 
the Law but also to places outside. 


Why Are They Afraid to Answer? 


[~ Civil Service Commission has made public its 

correspondence of last winter with Secretary Car- 
lisle concerning removals in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Ina letter dated December 15, 1894, Presi- 
dent Procter of the Commission wrote to Mr. Carlisle : 
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‘Numerous complaints have been made to this Com- 
mission of the dismissal of colored women appointed as 
printers’ assistants in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

*« Since the appointment of Mr. Johnson as Chief of 
the Bureau on July 1, 1893, there have been 88 women 
removed who entered the Bureau through examination 
under the Civil Service Rules, of whom 18 are white and 
70 black. 

‘¢ So far as the Commission can learn no cause has been 
assigned to the colored women of the reason for their 
removal. One of the complainants, Miss Maria A. 
Chase, states that her mother went to Mr. Johnson and 
asked if there was any cause for the discharge of her 
daughter, and he replied that there was none. 

‘¢ The apparent discrimination against colored women 
extends also to appointments from the certifications 
made from the register of eligibles. In the year ended 
June 30, 1894, 45 women were passed over upon certifi- 
cation without selection, of whom at least ten are known 
to be colored. In the period from June 30, 1894, to 
December 1, 1894, 18 women were passed over upon 
certification without selection, of whom at least ten are 
known to be colored. 

‘‘ Your attention is invited to the accompanying table 
of appointments and dismissals of women appointed 
under the Civil Service Rules as printers’ assistants from 
December 1, 1888, under the first examination held by 
the Commission for this class of places, to June 30, 1894. 
It will be noticed that during the term of Mr. Meredith 
as Chief, embracing all the period named to June 30, 
1893, the number of women passed over without selec- 
tion on certification and the number of dismissals were 
very small. Of the eleven thus passed over in the year 
ended June 30, 1890, three were not appointed because 
of the practice of the Bureau in rejecting women who 
already had a sister in the service. The non-appoint- 
ment of thirty others in the following years to June 30, 
1893, is explained in part by the low grades certified 
and by physical incapacity. 

‘“‘In the year ended June 30, 1894, under Mr. John- 
son, of 113 appointments, 45 of the whole number of 
eligibles certified, including at least ten colored women, 
failed to receive appointment; whereas of the 528 
appointments under Mr, Meredith only 43 were passed 
over on certification. 

‘“The same unfavorable comparison between the 
administration of Mr. Meredith and that of Mr. John- 
son is shown in dismissals. There were only 18 dismiss- 
als among 528 persons employed between 1888 and 1893, 
as compared with 88 dismissals to 534 persons employed 
in the last year and.a half under Mr. Johnson. A list is 
appended hereto of the names of 70 women who are 
known to be colored who were removed, and of six others 
who resigned since Mr. Johnson has been in office. At 
present there are only ten colored women remaining in 
the service. Of the large number of women dismissed 
by Mr. Johnson, twelve who are white have been rein- 
stated and one colored. Among these twelve white 
women reinstated the Commission is informed that Miss 
Mary E. McQuade and Miss E. C. Moore were discharged 
for ‘loss of time.’ The requisition of the Department 
for their reinstatement, however, stated that they were 
removed for no delinquency or misconduct. The Com- 
mission will be pleased to have information respecting 
the facts connected with their dismissal. 

‘‘ The fact of a large number of dismissals of colored 
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women has resulted in lessening the number of such 
women entering the examinations. Under the first 
examination for printers’ assistants, in 1888, one colored 
woman received an appointment. This led to the ap- 
pearance of a considerable number of colored women in 
the second examination, held July 3, 1889, and in each 
succeeding examination the proportion of colored wom- 
en grew larger, until in 1893 it became one-third. In 
the last examination, held in September last, following 
the dismissals, there were only about fifteen colored 
women out of a total of about five hundred examined. 
During Mr. Meredith’s term there was only one removal 
of a colored woman. It is said that the reason assigned 
for her removal was that she lost one of the sheets on 
which the notes were printed. 

‘A special case in point is that of Miss Maria A. 
Chase, who stood second in grade in the class of 500 
eligibles examined in September last. She served in 
the Bureau from November 25, 1891, to February 20, 1894. 
Her name has recently received three certifications for 
appointment without being taken. She states that she 
knows of no reason for her dismissal or for being passed 
over on certification. 

‘No allegation has been made to the Commission 
that the white women dismissed were removed for other 
than good cause; but it has been alleged that the ten 
colored women retained are not superior in qualifica- 
tions, as aclass, to the colored women dismissed. The 
Commission understands that a large number of the col- 
ored women dismissed were graduates of the Washington 
High School, and this fact, taken together with the high 
grades they obtained on the examination, establishes a 
presumption of their qualification for the service. 

‘«In the report of the Chief of the Bureau for 1894 it 
is stated that during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, 1893, the list of eligibles became very much reduced 
in rating, and did not furnish desirable employees for 
the Bureau. In the months named there were on the 
register 30 names of women with grades ranging from 
78.50 to 86.25, whose names had been certified for ap- 
pointment without selection. The lowest grade reached 
on certification during these months was 78 per cent. 
It seems plain that if it is true as stated that the regis- 
ter was too far depleted to furnish desirable employees, 
the depletion was not due to the failure of the Commis- 
sion to supply a sufficient number of eligibles, but to 
discrimination against colored women, which reduced 
the register by more than one hundred names of eligi- 
bles with satisfactory grades and presumably qualified 
for employment, not counting eligibles below 78 in 
standing. 

‘*From these facts it would appear that under the 
administration of the present Chief of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing there has been very marked dis- 
crimination on grounds of color merely, not only in the 
making of appointments from the eligible register, but 
in the dismissal of persons already in the service. If 
the facts as recited are not accurate, the Commission 
would be pleased to have the real facts given it ; if they 
are correct—and it is believed that the actual number of 
colored women discriminated against is greater than has 
here been stated—then the Commission would be pleased 
to receive from the Secretary of the Treasury any state- 
ment he may be willing to make in the matter.’’ 

No answer was returned by Secretary Carlisle till Feb- 
ruary 5, 1895—-seven weeks later—and then it consisted 
of the following note: 
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“In reply to your letter of December 15, 1894, in 
matter of alleged discrimination against colored women 
by the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and asking for facts in the case, I have the honor to 
inform you that the subject was referred to the Chief of 
the Bureau for report, and a copy of his report is here- 
with enclosed.” 

Chief Johnson’s report, here mentioned, was dated 
December 26, 1894. It merely said that the statistics 
submitted by the Commission might be correct, but that 
the inference sought to be drawn therefrom—that there 
has been marked discrimination on the ground of color 
alone—is erroneous. He states that every selection for 
appointment and recommendation for removal made by 
him has been made in the discretion vested in him by 
law, and solely in the interest of the public service. 

This negative response, as will be seen, ignores the 
request for ‘‘ the real facts,’’ and leaves the public to 
draw its own inferences as to whether the Secretary and 
the Chief have been engaged in a job upon which they 
dare not let in the light. 


New York’s New Commission at Work. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
LBANY, March 11.—The new State Civil Service 
Commission, consisting of Messrs. Willard A. 
Cobb, Silas W. Burt and W. D. McKinstry, organized 
on Wednesday last, with Mr. Cobb as chairman. Its 
first official act was to approve without exception the 
important amendments to the New York City rules pre- 
pared by the local Commission and submitted by Mayor 
Strong. Steps were taken also toward placing the 
inspectors in the New York City board of excise in the 
competitive schedule. The board of excise has been 
considered a county department and therefore under the 
direct control of the State Commission. The army of 
inspectors have hitherto been appointed after non-com- 
petitive examinations, which have served only as aslight 
restriction upon the appointment of any person the 
excise commissioners might nominate. A large number 
of vacancies have recently been created by the removal 
of inspectors, and there is little doubt that these may be 
satisfactorily filled through competition. The new Com- 
mission gave further evidence of an intention to maintain 
and extend the competitive system by denying a host of 
requests made by heads of departments for the transfer 
of positions out of the competitive to the non-competi- 
tive or the exempt schedule. 

The proposed new State Civil Service act introduced 
in the Senate by the judiciary committee, under whose 
direction the investigation of last summer was con- 
ducted, is in the hands of the general laws committee. 
A public hearing on the bill will be given on the after- 
noon of March 20. A preliminary hearing was given on 
Tuesday last, at which arguments in favor of the bill 
were made by Senator O'Connor, chairman of the inves- 
tigating committee, and Mr. Horace E. Deming, the 
committee’s counsel. 

Pending the enactment of legislation carrying into 
effect the Civil Service section of the new constitution, 
several interesting questions have arisen as to the effect 
of the section on such existing laws as do not conform 
to it. One of these laws is that passed by the legisla- 
ture of 1894 allowing the appointment of veteran sol- 
diers to places commanding a salary of not more than 
four dollars a day or its annual equivalent. The State 
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Comptroller, Mr. Roberts, soon after the new constitu- 
tion went into effect, took the ground that the act in 
question was nullified, and refused to issue warrants for 
the payment of salary to persons appointed under it. 
The Corporation Counsel of New York City and the legal 
officers of other cities have given opinions to the same 
effect, and it is generally accepted that in future veteran 
soldiers must pass the examinations for all classified 
positions, retaining, however, their preference above 
ordinary civilians when their names have been placed 
on an eligible list. C. ALN. 


Cincinnati Waking Up Again. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
INCINNATI, March 8.—The Civil Service Reform 
Association of Cincinnati, which was organized 
in 1881, and which after the passage of the federal 
statute fell asleep—too many of its members thinking 
their work was then done—has recently been revived 
mainly by the aid of Commissioner Roosevelt, who 
delivered an address under the auspices of the Cincin- 
nati Association in this city on Tuesday evening, March 
The meeting was held at College Hall, which was 
filled with a very intelligent audience, including many 
prominent citizens. 

Hon. Judson Harmon, one of the leaders of the Cin- 
cinnati bar, presided. He is a prominent Democrat, 
formerly a law partner of Governor Hoadly, and for 
many years Judge of the Superior Court. Mr. Roose- 
velt, on being introduced, said: 

‘* We have had a betterment recently in the condition 
of public affairs in New York City; but there was a 
period there for a long time when the conditions were 
as bad as could be; and I have had a pretty good ac- 
quaintance with the normal government of the spoils- 
mongering classes in New York. Ireally wish youcould 
see for yourselves some of the men whom the spoils- 
forces put into power there. Now, mind you, I never 
felt any particular animosity to the men themselves. 
They were doing well enough according to their lights, 
I did not object to the men—I objected to the system, 
and the incredible folly of the decent people who tol- 
erated such a system. Remember that when once a man 
takes an interest in politics upon the ground that he is 
to have an office, after a while, inevitably, that man 
grows to think that the office is the only reason why he 
should take an interest at all, and he doesn’t exactly 
understand any other point of view. 

‘*When I was a member of the Legislature, I conducted 
an investigation into some of our New York offices, and 
wherever we put down our probes we found corruption ; 
because the whole government was administered on a 
strictly spoils basis. A striking case was that of the 
County Clerk, who was a pretty good old boy in his way. 
There are certain communities where the trade of the 
brigand is a lawful and respectable trade; and the trade 
of my friend the County Clerk was generally deemed 
respectable in New York, so that he did not know why 
anyone should object to it. He had been through the 
usual phases of progress of the New York statesman ; he 
had been a bar-tender—had kept one saloon and then 
ten. At last he became County Clerk; his office at that 
time was paid by fees. We investigated him. He was 
not a brilliant man intellectually, which was one reason 
why he told us the exact truth. It was the beginning of 
our investigation, and after the somewhat unfeeling 
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comments of the press upon his testimony his brothers 
in office were more cautious in what they said. But the 
County Clerk testified with refreshing frankness and 
innocence, and the examination proceeded somewhat 
like this: 

‘<We asked him, ‘ What is your term of office?’ 

««« Three years,’ he answered. 

««« What are your fees?’ 

‘«¢ About eighty-two thousand dollars a year.’ 

***« Well, that makes two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the three years. Don’t you think 
that excessive ?’ 

‘««No, not in view of what I had to pay for my nomi- 
nation.’ 

‘¢¢ What did you pay for your nomination ?’ 

<<<] paid fifty thousand dollars to the regular organ- 
ization, and about twenty thousand to other independ- 
ent organizations outside.’ 

‘We digested these facts, and then asked him what 
we supposed would be a purely formal question: 

‘¢<¢Do you attend to your duties?’ 

‘“<*No,’ he answered. 

‘‘That brought us up standing again. 
don’t think you understood me. 
duties?’ 

‘<« No,’ he repeated ; ‘my deputy attends to my duties.’ 

‘<<¢Do you never attend to your official duties?’ 

“ «Ves, Iattend to my official duties when they do 
not conflict with my political duties.’ 

‘¢T asked him what his political duties were. The 
first and chief he mentioned was ‘ bailing out his consti- 
tuents.’ 

‘‘It took us some time to realize that he meant this 
seriously. He explained that he had been an Alderman 


I said: ‘I 
Do you attend to your 


before he was County Clerk, and that he was merely a 
district leader ; and he attended each morning to those 
of his friends whose enthusiasm had gotten them into 
conflict with the police over night, going the rounds 


of the police courts. Ofcourse, when instead of merely 
a ward leader he became a leader for the entire munici- 
pality, his duties broadened, and to make the round of 
the courts took him until about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, which rendered it impossible for him to attend 
to his official duties himself. Being a conscientious 
man, he paid his deputy extra to attend to them for 
him.”’ 

Using this actual case as a general illustration of the 
spoils theory of public office and responsibility, Mr, 
Roosevelt proceeded to show the difference wrought by 
the inroads of Civil Service Reform into American poli- 
tics. He described at length, and in colloquial terms, 
the methods of the merit system as in practice now 
under the Civil Service Commission of the federal Gov- 
ernment. In the latter part of his speech, he made 
a direct application of his remarks to Cincinnati : 

‘‘In the big cities throughout the country, in the post- 
offices, in the custom houses, in the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice—all through those branches of the Government 
service—the Civil Service Law is very well applied ; and 
it gives me great pleasure to be able to say to a Cincin- 
nati audience that if 1 wish to refer them to a postmas- 
ter who has emphatically lived up to the Law I can point 
to your present postmaster, Mr. Zumstein. 

‘Sometime or other we will not only extend the clas- 
sified service, but we will have a law adopted by which 
we will not go through the utter folly of changing post- 
masters with every change of Administration. If the 
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postmaster is a good man, whether he be Postmaster 
Riley or Postmaster Zumstein, he will be kept ; although 
he must not meddle with politics at all, if he is. 

‘*When Mr. Zumstein’s Democratic successor is ap- 
pointed he will find of the carrier force that was left in 
office by Postmaster Riley eighty-two per cent. there now, 
the other eighteen per cent. including deaths, resigna- 
tions and removals for cause—drunkenness, inefficiency, 
whatever it may have been. Now, what do you think 
that shows? Think what would happen under the spoils 
system in your own offices, and compare it with what has 
happened. When eighteen per cent. includes deaths, 
resignations and removals for cause, it leaves practically 
no room for any removals in the classified non-excepted 
force among the letter-carriers for political reasons. 
That in every case the man discharged has been guilty 
nobody can say; you cannot say that in your private 
offices. But viewing the matter asa whole, you will find 
that of the letter-carriers who were in place four years 
ago, practically all who have not died or left the service 
of their own free will or because they proved to be 
unfaithful servants are in at present; and under the 
Law, as we have extended its operation, I think that I 
can guarantee that the present force will share the same 
good fate under Mr. Zumstein’s successor. If you gentle- 
men will take an active interest in upholding the Law, 
Ican guarantee it absolutely; and even without your 
help Ican come pretty near guaranteeing it anyhow. 
We are accustomed to having to enforce the Law with- 
out much backing, and we always try to enforce it; but 
I hope that you will realize that you are derelict in your 
duties as decent citizens if you do not try actively your- 
selves to see that the Law is enforced. Remember that 
your foes beat you because they organize and you do 
not.’’ 

Mr. Roosevelt was followed by Hon. William H. Taft, 
who was Solicitor-General of the United States under 
President Harrison, and is now a Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, He delivered a vigorous 
argument for the Reform. 

At a recent meeting of the Association the following 
officers were elected: President, William H. Taft; 
vice-presidents, Jacob D. Cox, D. W. McClung, John 
W. Warrington, E. W. Kittredge, Stewart Shillito and 
C. B. Matthews ; treasurer, Charles B. Wilby; secretary, 
William C. Herron; and executive committee, Rev. 
George A. Thayer, Nathaniel Henchman Davis, James 
B. Stanwood, Guy W. Mallon, Max B. May and Stephen 
H. Wilder. Ww. 


Starting Right in St. Paul. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
T. PAUL, February 18.—The Civil Service Reform 
movement in this city has now got well under way. 
On the 31st of January the following call was sent out, 
on postal cards, by the leaders in the agitation: 


The American people are beginning to realize that the perma- 
nency of our republican form of government and the future 
prosperity of our country depend largely upon a speedy correc 
tion of all the various abuses prevailing in the Civil Service of 
our federal, State and municipal affairs, as the natural outgrowth 
of the evil known as the spoils system in politics. 

The people feel now more than ever the urgent need of a strong 
and concerted movement against that evil, a feeling that found 
the strongest expression at the recent Civil Service Reform con- 
ventions at Chicago and Minneapolis. 

It behooves our own city not to be behind in lending its active 
support to this movement toward the establishment of good gov- 
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ernment—national, State and local—and in order that an oppor- 
tunity may be afforded to discuss this subject the undersigned 
have invited a limited number of citizens to meet at the rooms 
of the Chamber of Commerce on Saturday, February 2, 1895, at 
40’clock Pp. M., at which meeting you are also requested to be 
present. OHN D. LUDDEN. Hiram F. STEVENS. 
M. B. DEAN. Ep. H. Ozmun. 
Cuas. W. AMEs. T. D. MERWIN. 
FERDINAND WILLIUS. 

At the meeting held pursuant to this call about thirty 
of the most influential men in the city met and took the 
first steps toward organizing a Civil Service Reform 
League. Capt. Henry A. Castle occupied the chair. 
The others who gave in their names for enrollment as 
members were H. L. Williams, H. P. Stevens, Frederick 
S. Bryant, T. D. Merwin, C. H. Kellogg, William B. 
Dean, Kenneth Clark, John B. Sanborn, Peter Berkey, 
Gustav Willius, E. H. Qzmun, Charles A. Moore, Emil 
Geist, J. S. Robertson, C. W. Horr, A. W. Scheffer, W. J. 
Footner, W. A. Maxwell, William Canby, C. R. Smith, 
Charles W. Eberlein, Julian Noyes Kirby, D. Morgan, 
Ferdinand Willius, A. M. Fuller, J. I. Beaumont and 
J. D. Ludden. 

Messrs. Castle, Geist, Ozmun and Ferdinand Willius 
took part in the discussion. At an adjourned meeting 
on February 9, a committee appointed for the purpose 
reported, recommending a list of officers as follows: 

President, W. B. Dean ; vice presidents, Rt. Rev. John 
Ireland, Captain Castle, J. A. Wheelock, M. Auerbach, 
F. W. M, Cutcheon; secretary, J. N. Kirby ; treasurer, 
William Dawson, Jr.; executive committee, E. V. 
Smalley, F. Willius, H. F. Stevens, J. H. Skinner, 
George Beardslee, N. P. Langford, T. D. Sheehan, F. A. 
Fogg, George Thompson, William Hamn, A. L. Alness, 
J. D. O’Brien, E. H. Ozmun, A. E. Boyesen. 

This ticket was unanimously elected, and the move- 
ment was launched. J. 


The ‘“‘American System” Exemplified. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


T. LOUIS, March 11.—When spoilsmen fall out, some 
interesting facts are apt to be brought to light. 
Governor Stone of Missouri has recently quarreled with 
one of his appointees, a Police Commissioner of Kansas 
City. The latter has resigned. He gives as the reason 
for this step that the Governor insisted that the present 
Chief of Police, who is acceptable to all the better ele- 
ment of Kansas City, should be superseded by a man who 
is stated by the ex-Commissioner to be ‘‘an acknowl- 
edged creature of the gamblers and criminals of Kansas 
City.’’ He says that Governor Stone stated that the 
Chief of Police must ‘‘ be loyal to the Governor, whether 
he was loyal to the Board of Police Commissioners or 
not,” 

As to the merits of the controversy, and the correct- 
ness of these statements, I am not informed. But the 
Governor has written a letter to the Kansas City Journal, 
which, in referring to the Commissioner, contains the 
following significant admission : 

‘¢A Police Commissioner whom, I regret to say, I 
reluctantly appointed to a responsible office, not out of 
regard to his merit, but to gratify his ambition, and as a 
concession to importunity’’—etc., etc. 

And this is what many men complacently term ‘ the 
American system,’’ insisting that it is not only good 
enough for Americans, but the best possible system for 
them ! E. W. P. 
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Progress in New York City. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, March 12.—The amendments to the 
municipal Civil Service rules prepared by the new 
Supervisory Board and approved by Mayor Strong and 
the State Commission, are sweeping in their effect, 

One amendment requires that in future no member of 
the Examining Board shall be a city officer, and that 
all examinations, both mental and physical, shall be 
under the control of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
This displaces Inspector McLaughlin of the police 
department and Chief Bonner of the fire department as 
members of the Examining Board and removes the phy- 
sical examination of applicants for positions in the 
police department from the board of police surgeons 
to the Examining Physicians of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

In the past, when appointments have been made the 
appointing board or officer has been allowed to select 
from a list containing as many namesas there were vacan- 
cies to be filled, with one additional for each two, and 
there has been no limit to the number of vacancies that 
might be filled at one time. Thus the Police Board 
would defer an appointment until one hundred or two 
hundred vacancies were to be filled, receive from the 
Civil Service Board a list of one hundred and fifty or 
three hundred names and make selections from any part 
of the list, as long after receiving it as they chose. 
Under this system there was practically nothing to 
interfere with the corrupt methods which have been 
known to prevail. The new rules require that, when 
appointments are to be made, the appointing board or 
officer shall receive as many names as there are vacan- 
cies, with two additional ; that not more than ten vacan- 
cies shall be filled at one time; and that the selections 
from the list shall be made, where the appointing au- 
thority is a board, at the next meeting after the certifica- 
tion, or, where the appointing authority is a single 
officer, ten days after the certification. The same 
method is to be followed in making promotions. 

When a position is to be filled by promotion in future 
the examination can be thrown open to all employees 
in the next inferior grade who desire to compete. It has 
been the custom hitherto, with respect to police posi- 
tions and other important classes, to confine the compe- 
tition to those employees nominated by their superiors, 

An amendment to the classification provides for the 
competitive examination of any person who engaged at 
any time in clerical, expert or technical work, whether 
known as a ‘‘skilled laborer’’ or by any other designa- 
tion. This is designed to put astop to the employment 
of persons for every description of work, clerical and 
otherwise, as ‘‘ skilled laborers ’’—a practice that has 
flourished under the Tammany régime. 

The new Supervisory Board, consisting of Messrs. 
Everett P. Wheeler, E. L. Godkin, E. Randolph Robin- 
son and Charles W. Watson, organized in the lat- 
ter part of February, with Mr. Wheeler as chairman. 
Mr. Lee Phillips was continued as Secretary and Chief 
Examiner. The amendment of the rules was the first 
matter taken up. Further changes and improvements 
in the system are still under consideration. M. 


Haar Mucwump Is NOTHING More or Less than a man 
of independent courage who has no ring in his 
nose,—S/aunion (Va.) News. 
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Changes in Civil Service Rules. 


| President has approved sundry amendments of 

the Civil Service Rules. These amendments are 
largely formal and were made necessary by the recent 
extension of the classification in the Departmental serv- 
ice to include messengers, assistant messengers and 
watchmen, and the classification of the Internal Revenue 
service, One of the amendments gives the Commission 
authority, in its discretion, to reject the application or 
to refuse the certification of an applicant who has been 
guilty of a crime or of infamous or notoriously dis- 
graceful conduct. Prior to this amendment the Com- 
mission had the power only with reference to certifica- 
tions in such cases. 

The age limitations have been prescribed for the new 
classes brought within the classified service by the recent 
extension. These limits are for messenger or assistant 
messenger, not under 18, for page or messenger-boy not 
under 14 or over 18 years of age. A further amend- 
ment provides for transfers from the Internal Revenue 
service to a bureau in the Treasury Department in which 
business relating to the Internal Revenue is transacted, 
and from such a bureau to the Internal Revenue service, 
this amendment being in all respects similar to the pro- 
vision now existing with reference to transfers from the 
Customs service to the Treasury Department and from 
the Department to the Customs service. A proviso has 
been added which authorizes transfers from one Depart- 
ment in Washington to another without examination. 

This amendment is made in view of the fact that the 
Civil Service Law has now been in operation in the 
Departmental service more than eleven years, and that 
a large proportion of the employees now in these Depart- 
ments have entered the service through the Civil Service 
examinations, and the further fact that those who have 
not been so appointed have had long experience and have 
acquired a valuable knowledge not only of the business 
of the Department in which they are employed but of 
the public service generally. In view of these consider- 
ations it was believed that the time had come when trans- 
fers from one Department to another, where the transfer 
is to be to a place and a class of duties similar to those 
performed in the Department from which the transfer is 
made, might be made without examination, without det- 
riment to the public interest. 

A further amendment to the Rules provides that per- 
sons appointed as messengers, assistant messengers, 
watchmen or in any other subordinate capacities below 
the positions of clerk and copyist may be transferred after 
completing the probation of six months, if not debarred 
by age limitations, to any other like subordinate posi- 
tions. But they may not be promoted to the position of 
clerk or copyist, ur to any place the duties of which are 
clerical, An exception is made with regard to printers’ 
assistants in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, who 
are eligible to transfer only to the grade of operative in 
that Bureau, 

The privilege of postmasters at free delivery offices 
to make temporary appointments to vacancies in the 
force regardless of the Civil Service board, when that 
board certifies less than three names of eligibles, is 
revoked in a new rule of the Post Office Department. 
Hereafter postmasters must appoint from the list sub- 
mitted or forward their objections to the Department 
at Washington. Pending the Department’s action they 
will not be allowed to make any other appointment. 
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Civil Service Appointments in Switzerland. 


UGENE GERMAIN, United States Consul at Zurich, 
writes to the Department of State: 

‘‘It may interest Americans to know how Swiss citi- 
zens are appointed to subordinate offices in the public 
service of Switzerland, what the requirements are, and 
what compensation they receive when successful. An 
announcement which appeared last fall in the Schweizer- 
ische Handels-Amtsblatt, the official organ of the federal 
government, translation of which I enclose, will give an 
idea of what is required of candidates for the position 
of federal Deputy Collector of Customs.’’ 

The advertisement mentioned reads as follows: 

‘¢ PROCLAMATION TO CANDIDATES FOR FEDERAL Post- 
TIoNs.—The Federal Department of Cus.ioms will soon 
fill vacancies of Deputy Collectors of Customs in the 
French-speaking cantons of Switzerland, and such posi- 
tions are now open for competition. 

‘The requirements of aspirants are: 

‘A good general education, current neat handwriting, 
correct and quick work in arithmetic, knowledge of at 
least two languages spoken in Switzerland, competent 
age, good physical health, and good moral character. 

‘« Preference will be given those candidates who have 
attended public high schools, gymnasiums, industrial 
schools, etc., and been successfully graduated therefrom, 
and to those whose experience to date makes them appear 
adapted and desirable for the customs service. 

‘«Every candidate has, upon the request of the 
administration, to submit to an examination, to prove 
his required educational ability. 

‘‘The appointment to vacant collectorships is made 
temporarily and on trial, only for a term of six months, 
at a monthly salary of 125 francs ($25) during such trial 
period. After the expiration of such probation the per- 
manent appointment by the Federal Council follows, 
provided that the aspirants have proven competent and 
of good deportment in every particular, and that nothing 
stands in the way of their being appointed. 

‘‘The express privilege is reserved to the Department 
of discharging candidates appointed for trial, during or 
after the expiration of the trial period, if from any cause 
whatever they prove incompetent for the customs service. 

‘‘The salary of those appointed to permanent deputy 
collectorships ranges from 1,800 francs ($360) to the 
legal maximum of 3,000 francs ($600). 

‘* Applications from Swiss citizens must be handed in 
to the Department of Customs at Berne accom- 
panied by written statements of capacity and by certifi- 
cates of good character and good health. 

‘¢ THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF CuSTOMs.’’ 








Slaw Rea Po.iticaL LEADERS on both sides hate and 

deplore the accursed traffic in votes, though their 
henchmen are guilty of using what they claim as the 
only means that can now be used effectively in the 
infected districts. There is some reason to believe that 
the day is near at hand when both sides will join hands 
in a powerful attempt to stamp out this horrible disease, 
as the sanitary authorities would locate, isolate and 
stamp out the cholera infection. Our investigators and 


reformers are rendering a good service in their attempts 
to make a scientific and statistical study of venal voting, 
and the attention of the country cannot be focused too 


sharply upon these dangers and abuses.—Review of 
Reviews. 


February 15, 1895. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—Having a class of small boys under my care, I 
am trying to start these budding citizens with cor- 
rect ideas as to what is going on in the world and how 
it goes. Just now we are trying our hand at the theory 
and practice of government, and I have told them that 
in democratic countries the people choose men to make 
and administer the laws, and that the intelligent and 
influential classes in the community aid the choice of 
those who are willing to be helped, both by precept and 
by example. 

Taking our own as a fair specimen of American cities, 
I have told the boys that here the newspapers always 
point out the dishonest men or the men in whom dis- 
honesty is strongly suspected—whenever they are candi- 
dates for office and, if they manage to get elected, watch 
them closely and report any real or apparent wrong-do- 
ing to the people who elected them. I tell my scholars 
that the newspapers are sharp and have long memories, 
that they never overlook the fact if a man has got rich 
by plundering the people or by bribing their represen- 
tatives, and that if such men get very rich, so that they 
can even afford to lend large sums to the State, the edi- 
tors never forget whose money it is that such men offer 
to lend, and never make the mistake of covering with 
praise those who have apparently prospered by dis- 
honesty. : 

It has also been impressed upon the boys that no one 
is much surprised—and certainly no editor—when men 
who have barely escaped the penitentiary are found 
backing schemes to get money dishonestly out of the 
city treasury and into the pockets of their friends, or 
when such men gather together and concoct reports in 
favor of such schemes which an honest investigator can 
show to be absolutely false. 

I have told them Judges carefully observe the law, and 
that lawyers standing high among their fellows never 
pervert the truth or take a fee to use their learning and 
eloquence to persuade legislators to do wrong. 

Further, I have explained that in the halls of legisla- 
ture the honest men never consort with the rogues (I had 
to admit that there were said to be some rogues there) 
or did what could contribute to keep the rogues in posi- 
tions of power or influence. I have informed them that 
when an honest politician detects others in dishonesty 
he shows at once his fidelity to his fellow citizens by 
exposing the wrongdoer and opposing unflinchingly his 
wrongdoing ; that prosecuting officers never allow their 
political associations or the fear of losing office to pre- 
vent them from pursuing inexorably every offender 
against the laws until his punishment is secured or his 
character is fully disclosed. 

Above all, I have tried to impress on the mind of my 
pupils that those who guard the interests of morality 
and religion—the officers of churches and Sunday- 
schools, the clergymen and the editors of religious 
papers—are always (barring rare errors of judgment) 
found opposing wrong and fraud of every sort; that 
they do not support bad men by their voice or their 
silence; that they neither speak in favor of them nor 
withhold their honest opinions in order to avoid uncom- 
fortable situations ; that men who pray and talk in pub- 
lic do not lend their influence in any way to maintain 
wrongs which are fairly demonstrated. Thus clergy- 
men do not keep silence when courageous men oppose 
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political corruption, nor ever seem to side with hypo- 
crites rather than with reformers. The editors of reli- 
gious papers, I tell my boys, by word and act oppose 
dishonesty of every sort, strenuously condemning lying 
and stealing and refusing to have their names associated 
with publications which spread before the unwary the 
blandishments of dealers in quack medicines or quack 
investments. Thus (I have said) it comes to pass that 
those in the community who are especially set as bea- 
cons of intelligence and morality are always found on 
the side of right and opposed to wrong, undeceived by 
the specious fallacies of political expediency, strength- 
ening the hands of those, who, like them, prize honesty 
and truth above all things else, and confronting with 
unwavering steadfastness those who for gain or comfort 
would do wrong or condone wrongdoing. 

In this way I have tried to make clear to those that 
look to me for instruction how it comes about that 
American cities are so well governed, and how it is that 
even the most exacting critics everywhere applaud those 
influential leaders of thought—the editors, the lawyers 
and the clergymen—who show their humbler and less 
informed fellows what is right and how it may be secured. 

The fear that I may have overlooked some worthy 
contributor to the happy state of private and political 
morality in which we live has induced me to lay before 
you, Mr. Editor, and your many readers, this outline of 
my attempt to do justice to this subject with my confid- 
ing pupils. Will you or your readers kindly advise me 
if I have neglected to give proper credit to any impor- 
tant agency in building up the virtuous and happy State 
in which we live, and thereby lay under lasting obliga- 
tions my pupils and Your obedient servant, 

CuHartes W. DULLEs, 

PHILADELPHIA, February 28. 


The Morgan Bill. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


IR :—What has become of Senator Morgan’s Consular 
bill? Has it met the same fate as Senator Lodge’s 
amendment in the same direction ? 
How long, O Lord! how long are such things to be? 
Corpus Curisti, February 28. c. W. c 


«*soenator Morgan’s bill died with the Fifty-third 
Congress. There is nothing to prevent its revival in the 
Fifty-fourth, but of course it will have to take its place 
as anew bill. It is to be hoped that Mr. Morgan will 
introduce it at the very beginning of the next session, 
and use his influence with his committee to repeat the 
report made upon it a few weeks ago. Ifthe report can 
be brought in promptly and the bill given a high posi- 
tion on the calendar, it will have a much better chance 
of coming to a vote than otherwise. There will be two 
vacancies on the Foreign Relations committee next ses- 
sion to be filled by the majority of the Senate, and 
Senator Lodge’s prominence in all discussions of inter- 
national affairs makes it more than possible that he will 
be chosen to fill one of them. If this should happen, 
Mr. Morgan would have an efficient coadjutor in press- 
ing his plan of consular reform to the front. 


HE SURE AND STEADY GrowrTH of the Civil Service 
Reform movement, in spite of the rabid opposition 

of the ignorant and malicious, is the convincing proof 
of the merits of the cause.— Wheeling (W. Va.) News. 
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That Boston Dinner. 


¥ leap publication, in Goop GOVERNMENT for February, 

of a brief note by the Rev. Henry Lambert of West 
Newton, Mass., enclosing a newspaper clipping descrip- 
tive of a recent dinner of the Republican City Commit- 
tee of Boston, has called forth a letter of protest from 
Curtis Guild, Jr. of that city. After saying that Mr. 
Lambert, however sincere in his purpose, was in no po- 
sition to write justly of the event in question, Mr. Guild 
goes on: 


He cites an ill-timed speech of Mr. Jesse Gove, an old-time 
‘*spoils’’ politician, as a proof that the city of Boston is being 
managed by Republicans in defiance of all principles of Civil 
Service Reform. He was not even in the city at the time the 
dinner was given at which Mr. Gove was present. He quotes as 
his authority as to the reception of Mr. Gove’s remarks the 
Herald and the Transcript. 

Now the 7ranscript, an evening paper, to save expense, habit- 
ually copies the Heradd’s political news, and consequently the 
malicious misstatements of one hostile reporter appear in both 
papers. If Mr. Lambert were a well-posted man he would know 
this fact. 

The Herald was a violent antagonist of Mayor Curtis, as it has 
always beena violent antagonist of the Republican party in city, 
State and nation. A fair-minded man would scarcely quote it 
against any Republican. 

Now the fact is that at a dinner at which the Mayor was pres- 
ent he was attacked by Mr. Gove because he had not turned 
every Democrat out of City Hall. A few of the more ferocious 
spirits applauded, but the general sentiment was one of disap- 
proval if not of amusement, and after numerous attempts on the 
part of the chairman to check him, Mr Gove sat down amid 
quite as much laughter as applause. Mr. Gove’s opposition to 
Civil Service Reform is of long standing. He sincerely believes 
its supporters are hypocrites, and such unfair articles as that of 
Mr. Lambert tend to confirm other people in the same belief. 
This attitude of Mr. Gove, however, kept a large number of Re- 
publican voters at home in the district where he ran for Congress, 
and in no small measure contributed to the election of the only 
Democrat sent from New England. 

Now I respectfully submit that instead of serving as proof of a 
lack of Civil Service Reform in the management of this city, the 
Gove episode is exactly the reverse. a 

The last city government openly violated the law. Politicians 
were hired off the street and put on the rolls of the street depart- 
ment without the slightest consultation with the Civil Service 
Commission. One batch of twenty-five of these was discharged 
at once by Mayor Curtis, and now and until the end of his term 
persons hired will be taken from the list of the Commissioners 
and the preference given to those with the highest per cent with- 
out regard to party. iy 

This is a matter of public knowledge in Boston, but it is not, 
of course, known to gentlemen in the country who get their 
knowledge of Republicans solely from Democratic and Mug- 
wump newspapers. : 

In selecting a Superintendent of Streets, Mayor Curtis went 
first to the Institute of Technology, then to the great railroad 
and mining companies and asked for suggestions for a competent 
engineer. He took the one who received the most general 
endorsement from expert authorities, a man absolutely unknown 
to politicians, and the result has justified the choice. The new 
superintendent is cutting off unnecessary expenditures at the rate 
of $40,000 monthly and is giving the public better streets and 
crossings than they have ever known. ile 

Last year the inefficiency of the fire commission was the occa- 
sion of monster petitions from the business community. The 
Democratic Mayor disregarded the outcry, but when opportunity 
served removed the most offensive partisan by promoting him to 
a more lucrative office. Mayor Curtis filled the vacancy with one 
of the first citizens of Massachusetts, a man whose skill as an 
organizer and disciplinarian had been used not only in civil but in 
military life. His politics were, however, a matter of conjecture. 

The record of the present Republican Administration at City 
Hall has wrung unwilling praise even from that bitter hater of 
every Republican, the New York Lvening Post. 

If Mr. Lambert does read even the papers he quotes, he must 
have seen the following statement in an editorial article in the 
Herald commenting upon the very event he so incorrectly 
describes ; 
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The course that the Mayor has followed and that has so far disappointed 
Messrs. Gove and Atwood, is the course which has distinctly met with our 
approval, and what is more, the approval, we believe, of those citizens who 
desire good "oe gen and who are quite indifferent as tothe political instru- 
mentalities through which that government is attained. We trust that in the 
future this same course of procedure will be followed. 


On Thursday, February 21, the 7ranscript, which throughout 
the campaign had not only declined to support Mr. Curtis but 
had lent its columns largely to the attacks of his most unscrupu- 
lous and most venomous opponents, published, editorially, a 
resumé of Mayor Curtis’s treatment of the spoilsmen and of his 
reérganization of several of the city departments. The conclud- 
ing paragraph was as follows : 


This is the kind of service that the taxpavers appreciate, and while Mayor 
Curtis and his subordinates maintain such businesslike methods they can 
afford to laugh at the howl of agony that is going up from the friends of the 
patriots now out of a job. 


We are as anxious as Mr. Guild himself to give Mayor 
Curtis all honor for the course he has pursued in office. 
There is no reason to suppose that Mr, Lambert is not 
equally ready to do so, or that he had any other purpose 
when he wrote his note, which dealt, not with anybody’s 
administration, but with a report of a public dinner 
published in three reputable newspapers, and allowed to 
pass, so far as we had heard, without contradiction at 
home. We have diligently searched Mr. Lambert’s note 
to discover where he cited anything ‘‘ as a proof that 
the city of Boston is being managed by Republicans in 
defiance of all principles of Civil Service Reform.’’ His 
sole comment was addressed to the after-dinner oratory, 
of which he said: 

The views there presented by Mr. Gove are a most outrageous 
plea for the spoils system, and yet he was repeatedly applauded 
by a body of 125 or more representative Republicans. It seems 
to me that this is a case worthy of notice in your paper as show- 
ing that Republicans are no more to be trusted as Civil Service 
Reformers than Democrats. 

As we read Mr. Guild’s letter, he does not deny that 
Mr. Gove made a violent spoils speech ; that at least one 
other orator fell into the same strain, though going toa 
less extreme ; that the new Mayor, Mr. Curtis, was present 
and a listener, and that neither he nor anyone in his behalf 
uttered a deprecatory word in response. We could hardly 
imagine a better inspiration for a ringing speech setting 
the Mayor’s position as a Reformer squarely on record. 

We have given space to the material part of Mr. Guild’s 
letter in the desire to give all sides a hearing, but of 
course without accepting responsibility for his inci- 
dental criticisms of men, party administrations or news- 
papers, We think, on reflection, he will agree with us 
that it would have been better not to let such a perform- 
ance as Mr. Gove’s go unrebuked, no matter how utterly 
the performer may have been discredited as a politician 
when the voters of his district had a chance to express 
their opinion at the polls, and no matter how little 
importance is attached to his spoils vaporings generally 
in the community where he is best known. 


Cont tee Gath Ccnctinn'! 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—Your readers ought to know that at the State 
Convention of the reérganized Republican party 
of South Carolina, held at Columbia on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, the following Civil Service plank filled a con- 
spicuous place in the platform: 

We are in favor of a Government service based on merit and 
capacity instead of on the corrupt and debasing Jacksonian sys- 
tem of ‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils.”’ 

The whole platform was written by an uncompromising 
Civil Service Reformer, and was adopted almost unani- 


mously. 
Cotumsia, S. C., February 23. Z. Q. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
HILADELPHIA, March 7—The Civil Service Reform 
Association has performed a public service in 
bringing two test cases into the courts, to see whether the 
State law of 1883 against political assessments means 
what it purports to. The law forbids, under pain of a 
fine not exceeding $100, ‘‘any committee or member 
thereof, directly or indirectly, to demand of any public 
officer, subordinate or employee holding an office or 
position of honor, trust or profit, or otherwise engaged 
in the service of the State, or from any officer, subordi- 
nate or employee engaged in the service of any city or 
county in the State, any assessment or percentage of 
any money, property or their equivalent in anything of 
value, to be used for any political purpose whatsoever.”’ 
The accused persons are Magistrate Slevin, who, as 
treasurer of the Democratic county committee, asked 
the Democratic real estate assessors for two per cent. of 
their yearly salary ; and Joseph Sumner and Samuel B. 
Priest, who, as officers of a Republican ward executive 
committee, asked one day’s pay of every city employee 
in their ward. 

The usual quibble has been raised over the question, 
what constitutes a ‘‘demand.’’ Whatever doubt might 
exist as to Mr. Slevin, who appears to have made his 
assessment-calls orally, none was possible in the case of 
the other parties, as their letters to one of the witnesses 
show. The first of these missives said: ‘‘ The finance 
committee takes this method of asking for a voluntary 
contribution of cash from each and every officeholder 
resident in this ward, and by resolution it has been 
decided to ask the payment of an amount equal ‘to one 
day’s salary,’’ etc. The second, received after the wit- 
ness had sent the blackmailers five dollars—not a full 
day’s pay—said: ‘‘At a meeting of the committee 
— it was resolved that all names of officeholders 
who refused to contribute to the ward committee a full 
day’s pay for campaign expenses be forwarded to the city 
committee for their inspection, and they to forward them 
to the heads of the various departments for their action.’’ 
Another and still more pointed letter, refusing outright 
to accept the witness’s five dollars on the ground that 
it was not a full day’s pay, and repeating the threat of 
reporting his default to the head of his office, has been 
put in evidence. The same cowardly tactics seem to 
have been pursued in the case of these assessment- 
brokers, as in such instances generally—all the threats 
being veiled in a form of words which is plain enough 
to anyone who reads it, but which does not boldly say: 
‘Your money or your livelihood !’”’ 


Memoranda. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission will hold 
an examination on March 16 for a carpenter in the 
Sixth Auditor’s Office, Treasury Department ; salary, 
$1,000. Subjects: orthography, letter-writing, arith- 
metic, practical questions, sketching and the reading of 
and estimating from illustrations. Only those who have 
had actual experience as carpenters will be admitted. 
—On the 22d there will be an examination for library 
clerk, and on the 22d and 23d one for library cataloguer, 
Department of Agriculture. The salary of the cata- 
loguer is $1,200 and that of library clerk $840. The 
subjects of the library clerk’s examination will be 
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orthography, penmanship, copying, arithmetic, book- 
making, and scientific publications, French and Ger- 
man and agriculture, The subjects of the library cata- 
loguer’s examination will be orthography, penmanship, 
letter-writing, elements of the English language, arith- 
metic, modern languages (French and German), library 
economy, bibliography and literature of agriculture. 
These examinations will be open to residents of the 
District of Columbia and any of the States, without 
reference to their present excess of their quotas. 

—On the 28th there will be an examination for assistant 
in the office of experiment stations, Department of 
Agriculture ; salary, $1,000, Subjects: physical geo- 
graphy, especially as related to agriculture ; bookkeep- 
ing, elements ; tabulating reports of agricultural investi- 
gations ; French or German ; agricultural chemistry and 
essay writing. 

—The ‘‘ Amity Conference’’ in New York City for 
March 28 will have for its general subject ‘‘ The People’s 
Transportation.’’ President Seth Low will preside. 
A. C. Bernheim will speak on ‘‘ Transit Facilities and 
the City’s Welfare ’’; Lewis L. Delafield on ‘‘ Municipal 
vs. Individual Control’’; and William Barclay Parsons 
on ‘‘ Various Systems, and the Best for Greater New 
York.’’ On April 11 Gen. Horace Porter will preside, 
and the subject will be ‘‘ The People’s Recreation.”’ 
Charles F. Wingate will speak on ‘‘ Recreation and 
Amusement”’ generally. Miss Ella Levin on those “‘ For 
the Children,’’ and Gustav H. Schwab on those ‘‘ For 
Adults.”’ 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-fourth month of the present Administration, Feb- 
ruary 5 to March 4, 1895, numbered gor, of which 679 
were caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 222 to 
be accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms. 

—The Civic League of Albany, N. Y., has issued a 
neat little handbook which might be copied by similar 
organizations in other cities. It contains the League’s 
constitution, a brief explanation of its objects and the 
names and addresses of its officers for 1895. Melvil 
Dewey, the Secretary of the University of the State of 
New York, is its president ; Bishop Doane is one of its 
vice-presidents—the list of five, by the way, including 
two women ; the Rev. W. M. Brundage is secretary and 
Charles E. Gibson treasurer. 

—The birthday of George William Curtis, February 
24, was fittingly celebrated this year at the Lyceum at 
Stapleton, S. I., under the auspices of the Staten Island 
Academy. Frederick E. Partington, the principal of 
the school, read an early and unpublished story by 
Curtis from the manuscript ; and William Winter deliv- 
ered an address. ‘‘ Curtis,’’ said he, among other things, 
‘«had a high standard of rectitude, and by that standard 
he regulated his own conduct and tested the conduct of 
others ; but he was never a bore, either moral or intel- 
lectual. He did not pose as a model for mankind, and 
he neither ladled out precepts nor distributed tracts. 
He was, in a remarkable degree, fastidious and self-con- 
tained, and as he lived under a perpetual intellectual 
strain, he became to some extent isolated; but he was 
never a frigid moralist. No man ever looked with more 
charitable eyes upon the faults and frailties of humanity, 
No man felt a deeper sympathy with the joys and sor- 
rows of common life. No man more ardently desired 
or more earnestly labored to promote the happiness of 
his fellow men.”’ 



















































































































































































































































































New Publications. 


HE Preliminary Report of the Sub-committee on Baths 

and Lavatories to the Committee of Seventy in New 
York is a model of combined brevity and completeness. 
The sub-committee has opened communication with the 
authorities of cities in Europe where public baths are 
provided, and is thus prepared to institute comparisons 
for the better exemplification of the lack of facilities in 
New York. It recommends, as the fruit of its careful 
consideration, that baths be equipped in the basements 
of those public schools where it may be found practica- 
ble ; that bath-houses be built in six different places— 
specifically named—where the local population is poor- 
est and most congested, and that in the tenement-house 
districts the public baths have public wash-houses 
attached to them, so that families in close quarters shall 
be relieved of the unwholesome conditions of laundry 
work. Several valuable illustrative pictures and plans 
embellish the pamphlet, of which the letter-press is only 
15 pages long, and can be read through in a half-hour. 

We have heretofore taken occasion to commend both 
the idea and the execution of the ‘‘ Comparative Sum- 
mary and Index of State Legislation,’’ issued yearly as 
a State Library bulletin by the University of the State 
of New York. The grouping of the briefs by subjects, 
so that the whole of the legislation of a certain class 
can be skimmed over by the student, combined with an 
index-directory which enables the searcher to find any 
detail in an instant, is as nearly perfect as such a thing 
can be made. It is noteworthy that the only States 
which in 1894 enacted any Civil Service legislation are 
New York and Massachusetts. 

In the issues of GoopD GOvERNMENT for August and 
September, 1894, appeared a most interesting abstract 
of the testimony taken by the investigating committee 
of the New York State Senate, showing the reckless mal- 
administration of the State Civil Service Law by Gov- 
ernor Flower and his weakly subservient commission. 
From the full report of the committee, which is now 
before us in book form with a verbatim transcript of 
the evidence, we extract the summing up: 


For several years before January 1, 1892, the notorious disre- 
gard and violation of the law had been an increasing injury to the 
public service. Since that date and up to the time of the commit- 
tee’s investigation there has been a constant deterioration in the 
administration of the law and in the condition of the service. 
The Civil Service administration of the State of New York, 
whether considered by contrast with the administration of similar 
laws elsewhere or with reference to the true spirit and intent of 
the New York law itself, is in a most unsatisfactory condition. 

Such a state of affairs calls for a remedy adequate to the need 
and ali the more loudly that since the investigation the recent 
Constitutional Convention has recommended and the people 
ratified at the polls the incorporation into the organic law of the 
State a provision that ‘‘ appointments and promotions in the 
Civil Service of the State and of all the civil divisions thereof, 
including cities and villages, shall be made according to merit 
and fitness. to be ascertained so far as practicable by examina- 
tions, which so far as practicable shall be competitive. aa 
Laws shall be made to provide for the enforcement of this sec- 
tion.”” (Constitution, Article 5, Section 9.) 

That it is entirely practicable to fill the great majority of appoin- 
tive offices in the public service by open competitive examinations 
has been demonstrated by abundant experience, and the laws 
framed pursuant to this constitutional mandate must be so clear 
and explicit in this respect as to make evasion impossible. The 
principle and the purpose of the Civil Service law now on the 
statute book cannot be improved upon, but stronger and more 
mandatory provisions for an administration to secure the 
enforcement of the principle and accomplish the purpose are 
needed. The new constitution immensely increases the labors 
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and sepenenaee of a Civil Service Commission. The posi- 
tion of the State Civil Service Commissioner under the new con- 
stitution will be one of the most important for public good or illin 
the State. The law must be so amended as to make it readily 
possible to obtain for its administrators competent men of 
experience and proved capacity, who can and will make the 
administration and enforcement of the law their principal busi- 
ness; and they must be provided with a staff of trained subordi- 
nates adequate to perform the work of an office charged with 
the important duty of supervising and regulating appointments 
and promotions in the public service of the State, its counties 
and cities, with their varying needs and conditions. The Com- 
mission must be made independent of arbitrary executive power. 
The law must contain easily enforcible penalties for its infringe- 
ment, and the control and supervision of the Civil Service in the 
political divisions of the State by the central State Commission 
must be real and responsible. Civil Service Reform is a funda- 
mental reform, demanded by the people, essential to the puri- 
fication of our politics and to the successful administration of a 
democratic republic; and the law must make mandatory a clear, 
intelligent, truthful and accurate annual report of those charged 
with its administration, that the people may know the actual 
condition of the public service and the legislature promptly apply 
needed remedies. 


In his paper on ‘‘ The Functions of the Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs in New York City,’’ read before Club F 
and now printed in pamphlet form, Chase Mellen speci- 
fies these functions thus: 

(1) To create a healthy civic pride in the hearts 
our fellow citizens ; 

(2) To keep this aroused spirit alive ; 

(3) To aid in selecting public officials on the ground 
of merit and fitness ; 

(4) To divorce politics and the city’s business ; 

(5) To raise a standard of municipal government 
which will serve as a model for other cities ; 

(6) To see to it that the city’s business shall be man- 
aged in the interest of all the citizens, regardless of 
party or faction, and with the same economy and effi- 
ciency as those with which any private enterprise is 
managed ; 

(7) To be vigilant and alert in seeing that the laws 
for the government of the city and the administration 
of its affairs shall be faithfully executed. 

‘““ Civic Self-Knowledge’’ and ‘‘ The Cure for Muni- 
cipal Corruption ’’ are two of the ‘‘ Topics of the Time’’ 
in the March Century. Clarence C. Buel, under the 
heading ‘‘ Blackmail as a Heritage,’’ shows that Tam- 
many Hall’s system is not unique in the history of Man- 
hattan Island, but was known even back in New Amster- 
dam. The historical paper by Noah Bro:ks this month 
deals with ‘‘Two War-Time Conventions ’’ — those 
which nominated Livcoln and McClellan respectively 
in 1864, 

Speaking editorially of ‘‘ New York’s Transformed 
Administration ’’ the Review of Reviews says: 

Mayor Strong’s hand has been strengthened by the passage 
through the Legislature at Albany of a bill giving him power to 
remove commissioners and other officials appointed by his prede- 
cessors. The result in the aggregate has been somewhat amazing. 
From its low estate as a municipality whose departments had been 
largely in the hands of obscure and corrupt Tammany hench- 
men, New York suddenly finds itself enjoying an administration 
conducted by well-known and highly-respected citizens, who 
bring good motives, good methods and high intelligence to the 
conduct of the community’s affairs. The municipal Civil Serv- 
ice is under the supervision of a new board composed of such 
experienced and obdurate Reformers as Mr. Godkin of the 
Evening Post and Mr. Everett P. Wheeler. No better Civil 
Service Board can be found anywhere in the world. The 
difficult question of police redrganization is still pending at 
Albany, but so far as the other branches of administration are 
concerned, the people of New York City are oe ir paometos,| 


themselves upon the prospect of substantial and widesprea 
benefits from their electoral victory in November. 
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In the Forum, B. G. Northrup writes about ‘‘ The 
Work of Village-Improvement Societies,’’ and Jacob A. 
Riis on ‘‘ The Tenement the Real Problem of Civiliza- 
tion.”” What Comptroller Eckels says, in his paper on 
‘‘The Business World vs. The Politicians,’’ of the way 
Congress misrepresents the broad common sense of the 


American people, is as true of Civil Service as of finan- 
cial matters, 


The leading economic article in the A¢/antic is H. Sid- 
ney Everett’s ‘‘ Immigration and Naturalization.’’ Mr, 
Everett treats the two subjects as very closely related, 
and his comments lead one to wonder why, since Con- 
gress without express constitutional authority has legis- 
lated so extensively for the restriction of immigration, 
it has done next to nothing to circumscribe the privi- 
lege of naturalization, though clothed with plenary 
powers. We have a pretty complete mechanism for 
executing our immigration laws, he argues ; so— 


Why cannot the same machinery be utilized for controlling 
and limiting the naturalization of aliens? Why cannot the 
Superintendent of Immigration be made also Superintendent of 
Naturalization? As I suggested above, let all the immigrants 
who are allowed to land be furnished with a certificate to that 
effect, stamped with the date of their landing, and retaining the 
number which they had on the ship’s immigrant list, to provide 
against similarity of names. Then let all such immigrants as 
intend to become citizens make their declaration of intention at 
once before some United States official, whose attestation would 
be equivalent to that of a clerk of a court. Let that attestation 
be endorsed on the previous landing certificate. Then let the 
alien be required to present this certificate. so endorsed, before 
some United States official, even if it be only a local postmaster, 
once a year, to be stamped and dated, and endorsed again b 
two responsible witnesses to his good character and actual resi- 
dence during the year, as provided in the law of 1828. Let this 
attestation be reported by means of printed blank forms to the 
Superintendent. This should be repeated annually for five years. 





Aniligestion 
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Then when the alien presents himself for final naturalization, 
which should be before some court, either let him be required 
to produce his landing certificate, as under the law of 1802, with 
the intention endorsement and the five annual residence endorse- 
ments, or, if that paper be lost, let him apply to the Superinten- 
dent’s office for a certificate that he has complied with the law 
at all the stages of his residence in this country. This should be 
a long enough before the final naturalization for the court 
to be thoroughly satisfied that the alien is a fit candidate for citi- 
zenship. Then he should receive his final paper; otherwise not. 


In the American Magazine of Civics Ellis Biddle 
Reeves seeks to answer the question, ‘‘ Do the Victors 
Own the Spoils?’’ in a paper deploring the growth of 
party spirit in our national politics, and holding up to 
Americans everywhere the ideal of an unselfish organ- 
ized patriotism, which shall forget party differences in 
a common zeal for the welfare of all. 

A thoughtful article, soshort as to be easily read by 
everyone, is Stephen H. Olin’s ‘‘ New York Common 
Schools,’’ in Harper's Magazine. Charles Dudley War- 
ner, in a serious arraignment of modern society for its 
neglect of the individual moral training of its rising 
generation, says: 


We seem to be astonished that we cannot have public virtue 
without private virtue, and that a fair legislative and executive 
machine will not produce an honest and temperate community. 
We have got into the habit of looking to legislation for every- 
thing. and if legislation will not answer, then to avchange of the 
organic or constitutional law. The first thought that occurs to 
us about any evil in the social body is that we ought to legislate 
about it, and it does not often occur to us that the only real cure 
is personal and individual reform. We know, in an oratorical 
sense, that we cannot have a good state without good citizens. 
But at the same time we think that we can reform political cor- 
ruption, the shameless traffic in votes and in offices, that we can 
cast out the lobby from our legislative halls, and stop the mem- 
bers of the legislature from taking money for passing laws or for 
rejecting bills, and for voting for Senators and other officers, by 
some other method than by making voters and legislators honest 
and honorable. The honest conduct of public affairs, that can 
only come by making the men engaged in them honest, we hope 
to compass by some sort of perfected machine. Of course, if we 
can get good restraining legislation on the statute-books, that 
gives those who love righteousness the same advantage that 
they gain from having the ten commandments behind them, but 
it remains true that the reform of the individual must take place 
before there is any real reform. If men had self-respect enough 
not to sell their votes, either in elections or in the legisla 
ture, we should no longer have politicians or agents of great cor- 
porations regret the necessity they are under of spending money 
to corrupt the very sources of our social and political life. 


A strong paper 9n the proposed new charter for San 
Francisco, by Samuel E. Moffett, appears in Arthur 
McEwen's Letter under date of February 6. Speaking 
of the possibility of public ownership of gas and water 
works, electric light plants, telephones, street railroads, 
and steam and electric power works under the new order 
of things, Mr. Moffett says : 

With a reformed Civil Service such as the Freeholders have 
provided for, such enterprises can be undertaken without danger 
This Civil Service system is one of the most valuable reforms 
embodied in the charter. It is mandatory, not advisory as the 
national Civil Service laws are. It will destroy at a blow one of 
the most corrupting influences in local politics, and will give us 
a body of public servants who will try to earn their pty by work 
in their offices instead of at primaries. 

Nym Crinkle revives in the Monthly Illustrator some 
‘‘Revolutionary Reminiscences’’ which he fears may be 
fading too rapidly from the mind of the American peo- 
ple. To this W A.C. Pape lends his brush with a 
number of spirited illustrations. Other painters of 
prominence, dealt with by competent writers in the 
same issue, are Walt.r Nettleton and a long list of well- 
known illustrators discussed as ‘‘ An Art Vol-au-vent”’ 
by Clarence Cook, 
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Answers .. . Hi Al ° Know It? 
The publishers of ‘‘Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book’”’ have enlarged it by the additio® 
of 32 pages of new matter, realizing that teachers and students demand that a Question Book shall be up to the times. 


So the New Craig contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on Different Branches of Study, arranged 
as follows: 


United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography ; 


Grammar; Letter Writing; Orthography, Orthoepy and Phonology ; 
& Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and B 


Tobacco; Civil Government; Physiology; Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy; Participies and Infinitives made Easy; Questions 
on Writing; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the Answers in corresponding 
departments—making every question and answer quickly avatlable when time is pressing. 

During twenty years Craig’s Question Book has been known to all live teachers, and used by most, as 
a Standard. This New Craig will be still more useful to everyone. 

Students as well as teachers, preparing for a higher grade, by using ‘‘ Craig’’ can convert tedious drudgery 
into a pleasure, avoiding the search of a hundred different text-books from beginning to end for material for 
examinations. 

School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this book in their examination of teachers, and 
candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find questions and answers on all subjects connected with a 
common school education. 

If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies have been 
sold? Such is the record of this ingenious work! The Questions and Answers on Parliamentary Rules 
alone are worth the price. 

The former publisher asked $2.25 for this book. By special arrangement with the new publishers, who have 
revised it to 1892, we are enabled to offer it to any reader of this paper, postage prepaid, at the publisher’s new 
price, $1.64; or to anyone who is already a full-paid subscriber to Goop GOVERNMENT, the charge will be only $1.50. 
Address, with cheque, money order or postage stamps, 


GOOD hatuhesanabenen: dah Westen, D. C. 
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